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Editorial 


E owe many apologies now that the first 

number of Volume Five has at last appeared. 

It is very late in coming to light; it is 

scrappy ; it has no illustrations ; and many 

books have been omitted from the Notes 
on New Books. 


There was a period of some weeks when the Editor 
was on the point of announcing to his subscribers that 
publication must cease until the end of the wat. Some 
publishers seemed reluctant to support us with advertise- 
ments; others forgot to send review copies. But the 
principal reason for this imminent untimely end to our 
activities was the fact that the Editor is now devoting 
almost every evening and some nights to Home Guard 
duties and despite burning a good deal of midnight oil 
there seemed very little remaining spare time. 


- Then letters began to arrive from America ; letters so 


appealing and encouraging that the Editor had a further 
burst of activity. 


And so hete we are with Number One of Volume Five, 
and despite whatever faults and shortcomings subscribers 
may detect in it we beg them to make allowances. 

Good books for children are still being published, 
more freely indeed than we had dared to hope, and such 
books must be encouraged and made available to all our 
young people. The prices are higher, unduly high in many 
cases, but let us accept this disadvantage and preserve our 
high standards in the Public Libraries, 


Main Library Children’s Room 
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* Further Adventures of the Ruggles Family 
By Eve Garnett. 


ILY ROSE, the eldest of the Ruggles children, sat 
up in bed one morning feeling rather queer. Her 
head ached, she felt hot and cold by turns, while 
the wall-paper—a beautiful trellis-work design, 
with bunches of pink and yellow roses—which 

covered the walls of the small room she shared with her 
sisters, Kate and Peg, seemed behaving in a very peculiar 
manner! First the trellis-work seemed to be slanting to the 
left, then to the right, while the bunches of roses appeared 
to be hurling themselves towards one and then as suddenly 
retreating. “I think I’m going to be ill!” said Lily Rose 
to herself—for she was a considerate girl on the whole, and 
the others were still asleep. She lay down again to see 
how she felt that way, but it seemed to make matters no 
better—in fact, rather worse! The trellis-work was leaning 
more than ever in alternate directions, and as for the roses 
—well, it was difficult, really, to say what they were doing ! 
“T think I am ill!” said Lily Rose, and crawling out of 
bed she made her way over to the dressing-table to take a 
good look in the glass and make rea//y sure. It was a surprise, 
and certainly a disappointment, to see, in the image 
reflected back at her, instead of the “‘ haggard face, white as 
death,” which her romantic imagination had already conjured 
up, her usual round, fat countenance, wearing, perhaps, a 
rather anxious expression, but by no means white, not 
even pale, but bright—bright pink and covered all over with 
small red spots ! 

Lily Rose gave a gasp, clutched the dressing-table 
tightly with both hands and whispered : “ Scarlet fever!” 
Yes, it must be! And immediately her mind was filled 
with visions of fever hospitals, death beds, beautiful funerals 
and sorrowing parents! Lily Rose felt suddenly very much 
worse, and crawled back to bed as quickly as possible, for 





*This new episode in the busy lives of the Ruggleses is a part of a new 


volume which Miss Garnett is planning as a sequel to The Family From One End Street. 
The war has held up this new book, and we fear it will not appear for some con- 
siderable time. It will be all the more welcome when it does come. 
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at least she knew that with scarlet fever it was most 
important to keep warm . . . though perhaps, even now, 
it was too Jate...! She lay down and drew the bed-clothes 
tightly over her; the trellis-work was whirling madly 
round in circles now . . . she closed her eyes for a moment, 
then opened them, and giving one look at her sleeping 
sisters, decided she could be considerate no longer, and 
turning over buried her face in the pillow and wept loudly ! 


A minute later her sister Kate, who shared the bed and 
was one of those people who, when they wake, wake up 
all over at once and not, like many of us, in instalments, 
sat up, flung her arms wide apart, and casting her eyes up 
to the ceiling, began to recite in a loud whisper, but with 
great fervour : 

“* Go, for they call you, shepherd, from the hill 
Go, shepherd, and untie the wattled cotes ! 
No longer leave thy wistful flock unfed...!” 


One might almost have suspected that Kate had been 
taken ill, too, but this was not the case; she was merely, 
what her mother called, “getting her homework,” for 
Kate had won a scholarship from the Council to the 
Secondary school, and at times her homework was over- 
whelming ! 

A great deal of it seemed to consist in learning by 
heart, long pieces of poetry and passages from the Bible. 
Kate had a good memory, but she did not believe in over- 
working it, and she had invented a plan by which this could 
be avoided. Taking the book containing the lesson to be 
learnt to bed with her, she would alternately read and 
learn until she became thoroughly sleepy, then pushing 
the book beneath the pillow she would fall asleep murmuring 
the half-learnt lines, waking, in some incomprehensible 
way, almost word-perfect in the morning! Though science 
might have offered another explanation, Kate maintained 
it was the book under the pillow “ as did it,” and “ certain 
something does,” Lily Rose would say, “for you never 
knows it one bit at night!” 

Here will I sit and wait 


While to my ear from uplands far away 
The bleating of the folded flocks is borne . . .” 
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continued Kate, then paused for a word and suddenly 
became aware of the sobbing Lily Rose beside her ! Explana- 
tions followed, and a few minutes later Peg was sitting 
up in the bed opposite gazing with round eyes and intense 
interest at her afflicted sister, while Kate, her head round the 
door of her parents’ room, was announcing, with great 
importance, that “ Lily Rose had come all over queer-like.” 
> - 4 * 


{> 


“ Quite correct, Mrs. Ruggles, its measles all right 
said the doctor a few hours later. “ Third case I’ve had 
this week—‘ she’s had it before ’—that’s nothing—and 
it’s a mild attack so far; but you can’t keep her here, you 
know—no where to isolate her and no time to look after her 
if you had; it’s the isolation hospital for measles these 
days. I’ll have the ambulance round in half an hour and 
someone to disinfect that room for you. ‘ The others ?’ 
no, they certainly can’t go to school, but don’t you worry, 
they'll probably all have it in a few days and be off your hands 
in hospital, too! Put them to bed at the first sign of any- 
thing and let me know—yes, go down to the hospital this 
evening if you like but they won’t let you see her.” And 
picking up his hat from the kitchen table and threading his 
way between the airing sheets (for Mrs. Ruggles took in 
washing and yesterday had been ironing day), he made for 
the door, let himself out, and the next minute had shot 
off in his car round the corner of One End Street and was 
lost to view. 

“Not ten minutes,” said Mrs. Ruggles to herself, 
glancing at the clock, “easy money, I calls it; I knew it 
were measles ! ” and taking a look through the back kitchen 
window to make sure that William, the baby, was still 
asleep in his pram in the yard, she went upstairs to break 
the news to Lily Rose. 

Lily Rose had stopped weeping, but she almost began 
again when Mrs. Ruggles said it was measles and not 
scarlet fever, for there was something romantic about 
scarlet fever, somehow, whereas anyone and everyone 
got measles, and when she heard about the isolation hospital 
she did begin again! Mrs. Ruggles was sympathetic but 
firm, and told Lily Rose to remember as she was near 
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thirteen, and too big to cry—not even very ill, neither, and 
didn’t she remember as Mary Mills, what had the diphtheria 
last year, couldn’t hardly be got to leave the place, she’d 
had such a good time there? Mary Mills was a school 
friend of Lily Rose’s, and she did remember something 
about it now—going with Mary’s auntie one day to take 
Mary a bunch of violets. Perhaps someone would do the 
same for her. It would be very grand to receive flowers all 
to oneself! (“How is Miss Ruggles to-day? Nicely, 
thank you. Please give her these flowers and say I called ”’.) 
Lily Rose quite cheered up, and when she was bundled 
downstairs in blankets by two ambulance men an hour 
later, and saw all the neighbours gaping at the shining 
white ambulance drawn up outside their door, she felt 
rather important and almost excited and waved “ good- 
bye” to Mrs. Ruggles with great vigour, crying: 
“O.K., see you to-night, mum,” as the men closed the 
doors. Ten minutes later she was being tucked up in a 
bed at the hospital while at home in One End Street 
Mrs. Ruggles was serving the dinner and anxiously 
regarding the rest of her family—who had returned from 
an enjoyable morning in the park, spent in undisputed 
possession of the sand-pit and swings—for a sign of a 
sneeze or spot! - 


They all appeared in robust health, and, with the 
exception of Kate, in the highest spirits. Kate declared 
that she didn’t want a holiday—not one bit—at least not 
now, and how long did mum think they’d be away from 
school and would it be more than a week because if so 
she’d have no chance of winning the form prize at the 
end of the term ? “ and I had, you know,” she added, con- 
fidently. Mrs. Ruggles was not feeling particularly sym- 
pathetic towards higher education at the moment, and 
she told Kate “ to stop worrying, do,” while Mr. Ruggles, 
who was a dustman, and had just come in from a rather 
depressing morning among the rubbish-bins (someone had 
left a litter of drowned kittens in one and this always 
made him gloomy), said he wouldn’t be surprised if it 
didn’t “ run on like,” and they weren’t in quarantine for 
six weeks or more! “ Six weeks!” exclaimed Kate, 
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aghast. “‘ Why, school’ll be over by then—it was half- 
term two weeks ago!” Her ten-year-old twin brothers, 
Jim and John, looked at her in disgust! Though they 
liked school well enough, even enjoyed it very much at 
times, they would never have dreamt of objecting to any 
kind of holiday—especially six weeks added on to the 
usual summer one, and they pinched each other under the 
table, for they belonged to a secret society called the 
Gang of the Black Hand, membership of which called for 
constant adventures, and six weeks free time—coo / 
Jo, aged seven and a half, said nothing. He loved school, 
nearly always, and just now his entire being was absorbed 
in a large plasticine map of England his class were making 
between them. Next week they were going to “do” 
the mountains and rivers, and the thought of the others 
rolling out the green and blue plasticine while he, Jo, 
was not there to take a hand, was agonizing—and the 
teacher had promised him the Isle of Wight all to himself ! 
“Curse measles,” muttered Jo under his breath, but he 


took good care not to say it out loud, for Mr. Ruggles 
would have been terribly shocked. Peg, who had only 
just started school, seemed to share his unspoken thoughts 


and murmured indignantly. “No dolls’ house? No 
shop ?” for so far Peg’s educational activities had been 
chiefly concerned with these delights, and there was 
neither dolls’ house nor shop at No. 1, One End Street. 
As for William, school and holidays were, as yet, all one to 
him, but feeling himself neglected he flung the greater 
part of his dinner on the floor, and having in this way 
successfully attracted his mother’s notice set up a loud 
wail and secured her undivided attention for the rest of the 


meal ! 
* x x * 


Nearly a week went by. Lily Rose was reported to be 
“ going on nicely, thank you,” at the hospital, and though 
the ambulance had called at shree other houses in One End 
Street—one only that morning—Mrs. Ruggles began to 
have hopes that the doctor had been wrong and it would 
not be seen outside Jer door again. But, alas! Mrs. 
Ruggles’ hopes were short-lived! That very evening 
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Peg complained of a headache, and next mornirig she, too, 
had a pink face covered all over with red spots, and by the 


afternoon was lying in a cot at the hospital beside Lily 
Rose. ; 


Lying, perhaps, was not quite the right word, for 
Peg had refused to lie at all, and remained sitting up, 
clutching the bars of her cot and screaming with a per- 
sistency that would have done credit to William! This 
awful behaviour so upset Lily Rose that her temperature, 
normal for two days, went up, and very soon every child 
asleep in the ward was awake, half of them wailing in 
sympathy. “ Yes, we know you want to go home!” said 
the matron, summoned in desperation by the young nurse 
in charge, “ but you can’t go to-day. Lie down now like 
a good girl and think how nice it is to have your big sister 
in the bed there beside you!” But Peg took not the 
slightest notice and only wailed louder! ‘‘ Come, come,” 
said the matron, losing patience, “ you’re waking up all 
the other children! You'll be able to go home soon.” 
“ But I don’t want to go home!” cried Peg, surprisingly, 
“ not till I get my bear—I want MY BEAR!” “ Oh, dear!” 
said Lily Rose, “‘ that’s it—of course, she won’t lie down ! ” 
and she explained how Peg, in all her five years, had never, 
never gone to bed without her bear, adding that she was 
sure Mrs. Ruggles would never have forgotten to send it 
and it must have got left behind in the ambulance! “ Well, 
we’ve no time to be looking for bears and things here,” 
said the matron sharply. “ Here’s a beautiful rabbit ; 
you lie down like a good girl and talk to him.’”’ And she 
put a large long-eared rabbit, dressed in a beautiful pair 
of blue velvet trousers from which his fluffy white tail 
stuck out like a little flag—a rabbit to be proud of—on 
Peg’s cot and walked away. Peg took one look at the 
rabbit, then seized him by his long ears and flung him 
into the middle of the ward! “I want my bear!” she 
shrieked, “ not a rabbit ! IWANT MY BEAR!” “T shall 
‘take no more notice of you,” said the matron coldly, as she 
turned back again, and she picked up the rabbit and 
disappeared with it through a door at the end of the 
ward. But the young nurse who hadn’t been long at the 
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hospital and got so used to tears, asked Peg what her bear’s 
name was, and said if she would only stop screaming and lie 
down nicely, at once, she would perhaps try to find it. Peg 
was really only too glad to do so, for screaming so long, 
especially with measles, was awfully tiring, but how else 
was she to get her bear? She half-smiled at the nurse and 
whispered that the bear’s name was Buttonhook, and 
then lay down quickly, only giving a sniff occasionally 
and very soon fell fast asleep. When she woke Buttonhook, 
rescued from somewhere by the nurse in her short time off, 
his elderly moth-eaten appearance looking strangely out of 
oe against the shining white cot bars and clean red 

lanket, was staring at her with the boot-button eyes 
with which Mrs. Ruggles had long since replaced his 
original glass ones. The matron, passing through the ward 
some time later, saw what she considered “‘ a most un- 
hygienic toy” cuddled up in Peg’s arms ; she said nothing, 
however. “ But, my word!” said Lily Rose to herself, 
“can’t she /ook, and I bet that nurse don’t half get ticked off, 
neither!” Lily Rose had never liked the matron much 


she thought, and now she decided she didn’t like her at 


all, but the young nurse was a sport all right—even if she 
was a nurse! But Peg, every time the matron passed her 
cot, would look at her out of the corners of her eyes and 
mutter in the dilapidated ear of the “ unhygienic ” Button- 
hook, “ We'll tell our mum of her, we will!” 


* * * * 


Jo was the next victim! He felt funny when he 
woke up next morning, and not much like breakfast, 
but he was determined he was not going to be ill—no 
measles or hospital for bim—for wasn’t he thinking about 
that map every day. It was over a week now since he’d 
‘gone to school—they’d have done the rivers by this for 
sure—perhaps the mountains as well, and what, oh what 
was happening to the Isle of Wight! Fearfully Jo peeped 
at himself in a mirror ; not a sign of a spot, but he certainly 
looked rather white. “I won’t have measles |” he muttered 
furiously, and taking a nail-brush he scrubbed his face 
vigorously, hoping that the beautiful pink glow produced 
would last through breakfast and deceive the sharp eyes of 
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Mrs. Ruggles. A cup of hot tea assisted matters, and Jo 
did his a with a slice of bread and treacle, though a 
good deal of it found its way into his pocket. Mrs. Ruggles’ 
attention, however, was centred on William, who was 
what she called “fretty.” It had been bad enough Peg 
going off to the hospital—poor little thing—but a tiny 
mite like William. ...! Mrs. Ruggles had no thoughts for 
the rest of the family that morning, and Jo slipped out 
unnoticed and made his way to the park. It was a hot 
day and he felt very tired by the time he got there. He sat 
down on a seat wondering what to do. It was very odd ; 
there lay the whole playground in front of him, all to 
himself, and he didn’t feel like doing anything! He looked 
at the swings—too hot; the “stride?” he felt too 
tired ; the sand pit ? it wasn’t much fun alone, and some- 
how it reminded him of that map. Jo shook himself 
angrily. He didn’t feel like anything ; he only felt cross 
and cross because he felt cross! He looked over at the 
“‘ shute ”—perhaps a slide down head-first would liven 
him up! He went slowly towards it. Too hot to climb 
up the ladder, he decided, when he reached it, and yet, 
somehow, he felt rather cold—sort of shivery, and ve 

thirsty, though it was not so long since he’d had breakfast 
... but, of course, it was a hot day. He turned round and 
went over to the fountain in the middle of the park, where, 
in place of the old-fashioned tin cup attached to a chain, 
a neat button was provided which, on being pressed, 
spouted a jet of water into one’s mouth, or, as all the 
Otwell children knew well enough, anywhere else one 
might choose to direct it! Jo took a long drink, he felt 
better almost at once. A minute later he was busy scooping 
a hole in the neat gravel path, filling it with water from 
the button (getting extremely wet in the process), and 
making what he called “‘ a paddly-pool.” He had just taken 
off his shoes and socks and was enjoying the coolness of the 
water and the squishy, gravelly mud between his toes, 
when he saw a park-keeper approaching. Hastily picking 
up his belongings, Jo ran off as fast as possible in the 
Opposite direction, for “ paddly-pools” and the makers 
thereof were highly unpopular with the park officials. 
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Jo hid behind a bush, but whether it was the running,’ 
the effects of the “ paddly-pool,” or the fear of the park- 
keeper, his head suddenly began to ache violently and he 
felt even funnier than he had when he woke up! He 
decided he would very much like another drink and peeped 
cautiously round the bush. The park-keeper had given up 
the pursuit and was apparently occupied in chasing two 
stray dogs out through the main gates. Jo shook himself 
and stood up, when, to his surprise, he saw Kate coming 
towards him. Kate looked very pleased with herself! 
She had three books under her arm and was looking about 
for a quiet place to read in. Her form-mistress had called 
yesterday, remarking there was no need to be idle or waste: 
time, and left her some work to get on with. Kate was’ 
feeling much happier and wondering, if they all kept well: 
now, whether she might not have a chance of that prize 
after all! When she came close to Jo, however, she felt less 
hopeful. He looked very odd—* white as a sheet.” Kate 
studied him closely. No. No spots. “ Why ate you all 
wet ?” she demanded, “been messing about with that 
fountain, I suppose ? You’d better go home and get dry 
or you'll have the measles—if you haven’t get °em now—. 
you look so queer I believe you might have, though I can’t 
see no spots on you. Oh, Jo, you are a nuisance if you have 
got them—that'll be another week to go!” And Kate gave 
a big sigh, for although she was fond of her small brother 
she was also fond of learning things, for she wanted to get’ 
on in life, and when your father was a dustman and there 
were seven of you, “ learning things ” seemed about the 
only way of doing it! “I haven’t got measles,” cried Jo,: 
indignantly, “there’s no spots on me so I can’t have—' 
and I’m not going home till I want,” he added. “ All: 
right,” said Kate, “but you’ll have worse measles if 
you’ve got measles if you stay wet.” And she walked off: 
Jo stood looking after her . . . perhaps it would be better 
to get dry, and as the sun seemed to have gone in now;’ 
home seemed the only place to do it in. He put on his shoes 
atid socks and set off slowly in the direction of One End: 
Street. “‘ But I haven’t got measles all the same,” he? 
said to himself as he trudged along, “and I won’t have’ 
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them, neither!” But it was no good. By dinner-time, 
spots or not, it was quite obvious Jo had something. “Ive 
not got measles!” he wailed, as Mrs. Ruggles undressed 
him and put him to bed. “ It’s summat else—apendy-citis, 
perhaps, like Tony Towner down to West Street had!” 
And Mrs. Ruggles said well, perhaps it was, and they'd 
see what the doctor said. The doctor said Jo was a very 
sick boy, and told Mrs. Ruggles downstairs it was always 
worse if the spots stayed in, and the sooner Jo was in 
hospital the better ! 


* * * * 


“I won’t go to hospital—I won’t,” screamed Jo, as 
half-an-hour later the ambulance men stood waiting to 
carry him downstairs. “I haven’t got measles, I tell 
you! It’s pendy-citis—people don’t go to hospital with 
pendy-citis ; Tony had his in the kitchen! I won’t go!” 
And he tore off the blanket one of the men had wrapped 
round him, and threw it on the floor. “ But your sisters 
are at the hospital,” said the other ambulance man, who was 
beginning to know the Ruggles household.. “ You'll 
like to see them, won’t you?” Jo only scowled at him 
and screamed louder, “ I won’t go, I tell you—I won’t ! ”. 
Mrs. Ruggles was at her wits’ end and the men were 
getting tired of waiting. Suddenly one of them picked up 
the blanket from the floor, rolled Jo round in it like a 
sausage—only the tip of his nose sticking out—and the 
next thing he knew he was inside the ambulance and a 
hurse was wn-rolling him! “I won’t go to hospital,” he 
wailed, as soon as his mouth was free of the blanket, 
“1 haven’t got measles—I’ve got apendy-citis and you 
can have it at home!” “ Pendy-citis ?” said the nurse, 
tucking the blanket round his neck. “So that’s it, is it; 
well, we’ll soon cure that—quicker than at home, too |!” 
Jo stopped wailing. “Will you?” he sniffed —“ and 
quicker than measles?” ‘Oh, much quicker,” said the 
nutse. “Then I'll come,’ said Jo kindly. “ But what,” 
he added after a pause, “what would you do if I got 
measles, too!” “ Well, we cure good boys very quickly,” 
said the nurse. “Of course, bad boys who scream and 
things like that, take longer.” “Tm a good boy,” said Jo 
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virtuously, “ but I can’t stay long because of the Isle of 
Wight.” The nurse looked at him curiously and decided 
Jo was a bad case, but she only said, “ I’m sute you’re a 
very good boy and not one of the screamy sort at all.” 
And when the ambulance drew up at the hospital and the 
men came to lift Jo out she told them what a good boy 
she’d got inside. They both laughed. “ Come out better 
than he went in, then,” one of them remarked. Jo scowled 


at them each in turn. But he smiled to himself. He knew 
better ! 





The Puffins are Here 


WE hear from Mr. Noel Carrington that the first 
four titles in the eagerly awaited Puffin Books have been 
published. We must take his word for it because our 
enquiries in every bookshop in the centre of Birmingham 
brought the same reply: ‘‘ Never heard of them.” So 


we have not seen the books and can therefore offer no 
opinions about them. 


It is possible the new venture will mark a new era 
in the publication of children’s books and the influence 
for good or bad that such a revolutionary venture may have 
on children’s reading is incalculable. Sixpence apiece, 
illustrated with coloured lithographs by artists of repute, 
the first four titles are The War in the Air, The War on the 
Farm, The War on Land, and The War at Sea. 


The idea of the cheap book for children came from 
Russia, where such books, with vigorous pictures and in 
good colours, are printed by the million, and Mr. Carrington 
has boldly planned for similar sales in this country and in 
America. 


Mr. Carrington hopes that Americans will say: 
“ Well, if the English can produce that in war-time for their 
children and for ours they aren’t altogethet down and out.” 
We hope so, too. In the meantime, we shall nope to publish 
an atticle in our next issue surveying the whole subject. 
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Notes on my own Books for Children 
By WALTER CRANE. 


OTHING is dearer to the heart of a commercial 

age than a label, both for persons and things 

and one man in his time may gather many labels 

—like a travelled portmanteau—though some 

in the course of years may become wholly or 

ially obliterated. As I was labelled designer of children’s 

oks long ago—although designs for children’s books 

strictly speaking, have only formed a comparatively small 

part of my work—the good Editor of The Imprint persuaded 

me to offer a few notes, partly historical, partly personal, 

as to my Own connection with the subject, which I hope 
may not be without interest. 

When a boy of fourteen I was apprenticed for three 
years to W. J. Linton, to learn, not wood-engraving, but 
the then craft of drawing on wood for the engravers, with 
the prudential view, mainly of being put in the way of 
earning a livelihood. The art of illustration at that time 
was dominated by a facile sort of convention represented 
on the free side, in figure design, by John Gilbert, and on 
the severer side by John Tenniel, while in landscape the 
Birket Foster treatment was the most general and popular, 
while Harrison Weir was the man for animals. It was a 

eat day for illustrated. gift books and vignettes. Linton 

imself laid great stress upon the treatment of a vignette 
and how gracefully it should vanish into white margin at 
the edges. | Sub-conscious impressions have their effect 
in the evolution of an artist’s style, no doubt, and I cannot 
forget that it was in Linton’s office (in Hatton Garden) 
that I first saw the designs of William Blake, the plates for 
Gilchrist’s Life being prepared there. Several of Leighton’s 
beautiful drawings for George Eliot’s Romola: a Story of 
Old Florence, which appeated in the Cornhill Magazine passed 
through Linton’s hands. 

When I left him I was fairly launched in the current 
conventions, but somewhat disturbed by, or rather 
impressed by the study of, certain pre-Raphaelite designs, 
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notably those famous ones of Rossetti’s, Holman Hunt’s 
and Millais’s in the renowned Moxon Tennyson of 1857, 
which I had saved my pocket money to buy. Charles 
Keene’s drawings (in a revived German woodcut manner) 
to Charles Reade’s story, A Good Fight, in the early 
numbers of Once a Week, also impressed me, and I cherished 
from an early period reproductions of Albert Durer’s 
Knight, Death and Devil and Melancolia, also Alfred 
Rethels’ two prints, Death as Friend and Death as Enemy. 
The black-and-white work of Frederick Walker and Frederick 
Sandys’ noble designs were also powerful influences. 


Children about that time were put off mainly with 
collections of old blocks gathered under various titles, or 
were fed on Peter Parley’s Annual, which actually had some 
coloured illustrations, as well as steel engravings and little 
woodcuts, and the Bewick tradition still obtained foz 
natural history books generally. There were also little 
books illustrated by the fertile and facile John Gilbert, 
published by the Religious Tract Society and such like. 
And there was, of course, Strewelpeter. ‘There were also, 
later, larger picture books for smaller children, drawn by 
one Absolon and coloured by hand, rather recklessly, in 
tints chiefly of pink and emerald green. 

Stacey Marks brought out a set of Nursery Rhyme 
pictures with a higher decorative aim, but they were really 
first designed as a set of cabinet panels. I remember also, in 
the early sixties, some very heavily printed, oily and terrible, 
large coloured picture books by a firm named Cronheim— 
the béte noire of my old friend Edmund Evans, who was 
teally an artist and was doing remarkable work as a printer 
in colours with wood blocks. 


Fortunately for me, and I think perhaps ultimately for 
him also, I became associated with him in 1863, and, after 
struggling with a lot of trade work, the fitst toy books of 
my design were started in 1865, bearing the imprint of 
Messrs. Ward and Lock, and later of Messrs. George 
Routledge and Sons. These first books varied a good deal 
in treatment. In one set,.a House that Jack Built, the figures 
were thrown up boldly upon a background of solid black 
or dark blue. Others, again, were vignetted, and one 
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often had to work to very strict limitations in the way of 
colour, such as a key black, and one red, and one green (or 
blue), the intermediate tints, if any, only got by crossing. 

But we gradually developed the toy book, as the house 
of Routledge required a fairly steady supply of about two 
or three a year at that time, and finally used five printings. 
The sight of some Japanese prints by Toyokuni gave me 
fresh suggestions for treatment, but it was not until about 
1869 or 1870 that the results became very evident, and the 
bold outlines and flat colour with the occasional use of solid 
black which characterized the style of my children’s picture- 
books became fully identified with them from that time 
onward. The Fairy Ship and King Luckiboy are types of this 
period. 

(Notr.—Some coloured illustrations to a book of 
Nursery Rhymes—The Merrie Heart—published by Messrs. 
Cassell at this date, are typical of this period of the develop- 
ment of my early style. King Gah and his Story Bag was 
anothet children’s book published by the same firm and 
illustrated at that time. These designs in black and white 
also show certain influences at work.) 

Apparently the publishets, who did not show much 
appreciation of the improvement in the style of my books, 
at length became aware of an increasing demand, and the 
books designed by me were placed in a separate list, as they 
had grown sufficiently numerous. It was prior to this, 
however, I think, that during my sojourn in Italy in the 
early seventies, without my knowledge, they issued a 
set of my early toy-books in one rather gaudy cloth-bound 
volume, entitled Walter Crane’s Picture Book, with Chattering 
Jack on the cover, but arranged by an unknown hand. 

I protested, and other volumes followed at intervals, 
but under my supervision. 

Designing for such books, however, was very poorly 
paid: no one, in fact, as far as I could discover, from 
designer and engraver to publisher, made anything worth 
mentioning out of them. Any suggestion for a higher rate 
or a modest royalty was met by the appalling declaration 
that there was no profit on a less sale than 50,000 copiés 
(of each toybook published at 6d.). 
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The larger shilling quarto picture-books published 
about 1874-5-6, to which The Frog Prince and The Yellow 
Dwarf belonged—I think there were six or eight in all— 
were a speculation of Mr. Evans’s, and I believe they did 
pretty well. These and the best of the toy books have all 
since been re-issued by Mr. John Lane. 

The sixpenny toy-books we continued until 1876, the 
last of the series being The S/eeping Beauty. In 1877, still 
in association with Mr. Edmund Evans, a new departure 
was made in The Baby’s Opera, which we sold to the pub- 
lishers and shared the profits. This book, with its com- 
panions, The Baby’s Bouquet and Baby’s Own ZEsop, are still 
running. They have gone through many editions, and 
are now issued from the house of Frederick Warne and Co. 

The Baby’s Opera has been the most successful of all 
my books for children in the usual sense of the term. It 
appeared, too, to open the door for many other books of a 
similar type by other designers—that is to say, decorative 
coloured picture books with rhymes. The following year, 
as I was not ready to repeat myself at the publisher’s 
invitation, they brought out Kate Greenaway’s Under the 
Window, which was the beginning of her successes. 

The same year, 1878, Randolph Caldecott produced 
his first picture books, starting the series with The Three 
Jovial Huntsmen of happy memory. I remember he con- 
sulted me as to methods of publication at the time. 

I thus had two formidable rivals in children’s books. 
I do not know whether the children were more interested, 
but I think their elders were, in the work of Caldecott and 
Kate Greenaway, who seemed to suit the English taste 
more exactly perhaps than I did. We were, however, 
commonly bracketed together, and duly labelled—for goods 
to samples ! 

Great changes in methods of production had been 
taking place since I began, and the practice of drawing 
on the wood had declined: the illustrator now had his 
drawing ae on to the block for the engtaver, 
and the original was preserved. Except in a few instances, 
however, the designs for my colo picture books were 
all drawn on the wood; but I used to make rough pre- 
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liminary sketches in colour, and in the case of the later 
books, such as Bahy’s Opera, designed the whole book in 
“dummy ” form first. 

In addition to those named I designed and wrote about 
1886, I think, a set of children’s books for Messrs. Marcus 
Ward and Co., at whose house at that time my late elder 
brother, Thomas Crane, was Art Director. These included 
State-an-pencil-vania, Pothooks and Perseverance and Little 
Queen Anne and the Three R’s. The designs for these were 
drawn on zinc lithographic plates with a thin brush, and 
produced in coloured lithography: but they were not so 
good in colour as those Evans did. 

I began designing books for children long before 
I had any children of my own, and I got as much fun out of 
them as probably any of my supporters have done. My 
main work being painting and decorative design, I was 
accustomed to introduce into the children’s books 
decorative details that interested me at the time and that 
were in some sort a fanciful reflex of what I was concetned 
with in other work. It is doubtful indeed whether the 

icture books would have taken their decorative form so 
ly but from this connection. I believe that, in the early 
days, occasionally architects even used some of the picture 
books to show their clients the kind of thing they ought 
to have in their houses. The book designs led to decorative 
work and the decorative work reacted upon the books. 

My own children had a special set of books for their 
own home consumption quite independently of the published 
ones, and in one or two instances, such as Legends for Lionel, 
these have since been given to the world, and in other 
cases, such as Flora’s Feast (though not a child’s book 
proper) have furnished the suggestions after elaborated. 

Quite another type of children’s book than these in 
colour occupied me also from about 1874, when Messrs. 
Macmillan commissioned me to illustrate the first of what 
proved to be quite a long series of stoties by Mrs. Moles- 
worth. This was Te// me a Story, and for this I designed 
seven illustrations, and a title-page cut, in black and white. 
These and the succeeding sets were for several years drawn 
on the wood and engraved by Swain, but latterly were 
photographed on the wood and processed, and I kept the 
original drawings. 

Maks Weary Child 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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Another more elaborate work in black and white 
for the house of Macmillan was Grimm’s Household Stories, 
newly translated by my sister from the German. Each 
story had a decorative heading and a tail-piece, and there 
were a set of full pages with symbolic borders in addition. 
This book first appeared in 1882, but has since gone through 
many editions and still is in demand. I was working on these 
designs when William Morris was starting his Artas tapestry, 
and, coming to me for a figure design, he saw The Goose 
Girl, one of the full-page designs for the Grimm, and this 
I carried out large for him. It was reproduced in tapestry 


and the cartoon now hangs in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. ; 


Children, like the ancient Egyptians, appear to see 
most things in profile, and like definite statement in design. 
They mon well-defined forms and bright frank colour. 
They don’t want to bother about three eviane. They 
can accept symbolic representations. They themselves 
employ drawing, like the ancient races, as a kind of picture- 
writing, and eagerly follow a pictured story. When they 
can count they will check your quantities, so that the artist 


must be careful to deliver, in dealing, for instance, with that 


nursery classic, The Song of Sixpence, his tale of twenty-four 
blackbirds. 


In fact, children can learn definite ideas from good 
pictures long before they can read or write, and much could 
be done educationally in this way. Therefore good mural 
pictures in schools would be highly desirable. You may 
safely appeal to a child’s imagination—I mean, of course, in a 
healthy way—and not by bogeys and hideous forms. 


We seem lately to have entered a period of goggle 
eyes, golliwogs and other monstrosities in children’s books, 
which we may well hope is but a passing phase. 


The best of designing for children is that the imagina- 
tion and fancy may be let loose and roam freely, and there 
is always room for humour and even pathos, sure of being 
followed by that ever-living sense of wonder and romance 
in the child heart—a heart which in some cases, happily, 
never grows up or grows old. 
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On Cautionary Literature. 
By Murtet Kent. 


ISITORS to the National Portrait Gailery in 
London may have noticed a charming painting 
of two little girls, dressed in long, muslin frocks 
tied with sashes, such as were generally worn 
by children at the time when Isaac Taylor painted 
his daughters, Ann and Jane, in the garden of their first 
Suffolk home. From a very early age they used to make up 
verses and repeat them to each other, and family tradition 
says that their portrait shows them in the characteristic 
act.* Those sisters were the earliest to hit on the happy 
idea of giving moral instruction to children in the form of 
poetry—sometimes narrative or fable, and sometimes 
lyrical. They were twenty-one and twenty-two when the 
collection of Original Poems for Infant Minds, to which 
they had contributed the best part, was published in 1804, 

At the same time they were hard-working members of 
an intellectual and artistic family, with their living to earn. 
Verses flocked to their minds as they helped their father in 
his engraving workshop; but only in spare moments 
were they able to put their rhymes on paper, and revise 
the rough copies for the press. Yet when the small book 
appeared, soberly bound and without illustrations, it was 
hailed by the nursery, and by older folk, as a delightful 
novelty. 

The authors’ individuality in this, and all their earlier 
work, was not indicated, except by an occasional “ Ann” 
or “ Jane” or an initial below the poems; but their first 
venture quickly gained a public both in England and 
America, and was published later in German, Dutch and 
Russian editions. 

One of their favourite methods was to present con- 
trasted characters and fates: the Idle Boy and his down- 
watd course in life being a foil for the happy results of 
“active and useful employ ” in the Industrious Boy. And 
the plainly dressed Sophia attracted more admitation, by 





* The Taylors of Ongar. Doris M. Armitage. Heffers, 1939. 
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her modest behaviour, than Harriot, who counted on 
social success, 


“In a frock richly trimm’d with a beautiful lace, 
And hair nicely dress’d, hanging over her face.” 


The sisters’ concrete examples of faults or virtues, 
and their vivid way of depicting qualities and scenes, were 
exactly what young readers had hitherto lacked. Before 
the end of the year the publishers commissioned a second 
series of Original Poems, which appeared in 1805, and became 
still more popular. The copy from which my grandmother 
learned many of the verses by heart in her childhood is 
dated 1819, and had then reached a fifteenth edition. The 
authors, encouraged by the reception of the earlier book, 
covered a wider range in this one; and though their chief 
aim was always the “ improvement ” of children, they now 
allowed themselves to show their natural liveliness and 
humour. Ann wrote for this collection her classic verses, 
Meddlesome Matty, and the highly dramatic episode of 
The Notorious Glutton. Jane contributed, among other 
poems, the dialogue of The Cow and the Ass, and the 
story of Jim, whose chosen amusement was playing idle 
tricks which made him “a nuisance to the town ” : 

“For mischief was his only joy ; 
Nor book, nor work, nor even toy, 
Could please him for a minute.” 


The final verse conveyed a warning which could not 
fail to take effect on tender minds : 


* At last the neighbours in despair, 
Could all these tricks no longer bear : 
In short (to end the tale) 
The lad was cur’d of all his ways, 
One time, by spending a few days 
Inside the county jail.” 


Though the Taylors must be nee as the 
ild 


foundets of this new kind of literature for ren, they 
had many followers in the early nineteenth century. Few 
produced equally neat and graceful verse; and the 
imitative books were often marred by an insufferably con- 
descending tone. But a well-loved exception, which has 
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passed into nursery tradition, is Castionary Stories in Verse, 
or The Cowshp, “by the author of that much admired 
little work entitled The Daisy.” First published in 1811, 
and illustrated with enchanting woodcuts, it was still a 
favourite in 1832, when the copy, now in my possession, 
was given to a child who, judging by the signs of wear, 
made it her constant companion. It contains the well- 
known instance of what befell Caroline in that Age of 
Discipline, when she was rash enough to make a “ noise 
and rout ” over the choice of a sash. Here, too, is Jack 
Patker, the cruel boy, who “dearly lov’d to plague and 
fret ” animals. 


* But all such boys, unless they mend, 
May come to an unhappy end ; 
Like Jack, who got a fractur’d skull, 
Whilst bellowing at a furious bull.” 


I cannot resist quoting two verses from The Good 
Girl, as typical of other days and standards : 


“‘ Miss Lydia Banks, though very young, 
Will never do what’s rude or wrong ; 
When spoken to, she always tries 
To give the most polite replies. 


ie: pease, Rotyinn at school she’s taught, 


She turns her toes as children ought ; 
And when return’d at night from school, 
She never lolls on chair or stool. . . .” 


The anonymous author had a pleasing way of identi- 


fying herself with the boys and girls of whom she wrote, 
even with The Purloiner : 


“ As Joe was at play, 
Near the cupboard one day, 
When he thought no one saw but himself, 
How sorry I am, 
He ate raspberry jam, 
And currants that stood on the shelf.” 


She also viewed with “very great concern” the 
indifference of one Frances to the art of —— The 
illustration shows Frances sitting askew at her desk, hol 
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a quill pen in a way that suggests blots and ill-formed 
letters, with the copybook flung on the floor beside her. 
It is only too evident that : | 


“* She never takes the least delight 
To really strive to learn.” 


Under the title of Drawing Teeth is ‘presented the 
choice that lay before two other schoolgirls of the period : 


“ For as they both had faded teeth, 
Their teacher sent for Doctor Health.” 


The accompanying woodcut leaves no doubt as to the 
heroism of the one who submitted to such a method of 
extraction. There, in an ordinary straight-backed chair, 
sits Lucy Wright, her hands meekly folded in her lap, 
while the doctor lays a steadying hand on the top of her 
head and introduces his horrible instrument to her mouth. 
The teacher stands near, holding a bowl, and Sophy, the 
rebellious pupil, who refused to have her teeth removed; 
turns away with a justifiable scowl. But Lucy’s stoic virtue 
was, of course, rewarded : 


“ Her teeth return’d quite sound and white, 
While Sophy’s ach’d both day and night.” 


To appreciate the spirited work of the Taylors and 
the author of The Cowsiip it is only necessary to compare 
it with a very different specimen of juvenile literature. 
Original Poetry for Young Minds was published by Newman 
in 1822, and Miss Horwood’s pompously worded preface to 
the third edition of her book prepares us to find it far 
below the standard set up by the earlier writers. She hoped 
“ the morality of its subjects ” would make up for any lack 
of “ brilliancy of poetic colouring,” but even that claim 
does not bear scrutiny. The first poem is illustrated by a 
frontispece, in which a very tall “ Mama,” in a high- 
el, scalloped gown and impressive bonnet, is 
admonishing William and Ann who stand on either side 
in deep dejection. They have disgraced themselves by 
gathering fruit and flowers too freely in the garden, and she 
convinces them of guilt in a narrative : 
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“* Ashamed of their fault, both William and Ann 
Expected reproof in the tale, 
They silently stood, whilst mama thus began 
The story of ‘ Rose of the Vale.’ ” 


The contrast of Rose’s lot, thus emphasized, proved so 
harrowing that 


“ They fell on their knees, and they begged their mama 
To pardon the ill they had done,” 


and they appear in the third section of the poem as examples 
of practical repentance, and the little orphan’s benefactors, 


Compassionate Fanny, intended as a model of 
philanthropy, scarcely merits the admiration which the 
author invited for her plan of clothing a poor child: 


** The warm coat and bonnet last winter I wore, 
To keep me from wet and from cold, 
You yesterday said I should wear them no more ; 
Because, dear mama, the coat’s ragged before, 
And the bonnet is now growing old. 


“* But they are not too shabby for Marg’ret to wear, 
They'll keep her from cold and from wet. 
Mama was quite happy such kindness to hear 
From her dear little girl—deservedly dear, 
For she ne’er did her precepts forget.” 


Another of the Taylors’ contemporaries, Adelaide 
O’Keefe, wrote better and mote grammatical verse than 
Miss Horwood, but was equally apt to convey her morals 
through rhetorical parents. When Thomas and Julia 
recount to their father what they have seen on a country 
walk, he commends them in this way : 


“ True taste with knowledge,” said papa, 
“ By observation gain’d ; 
You’ve both used well the gift of sight, 
And thus reward obtain’d. 


“* My Julia in this desk will find 
A drawing-box quite new ; 
This spy-glass, Tom, you oft desired 
I think is now your due.” 
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And Charlotte, who puts forward her crude reasons 
for thinking herself superior to “ maids and such people 
as they,” is thus reproved : 
“* Gentility, Charlotte,” her mother replied, 
** Belongs to no station or place ; 
And nothing’s so vulgar as folly and pride 
Though dress’d in red slippers and lace.” 

Cautionary verse of this de haut en has type was doomed 
to be forgotten before long ; but at least Miss Horwood and 
Adelaide O’Keefe must be given credit for being among 
those who first pleaded the cause of bird, beast, and even 
worm, with thoughtless youth. The Taylors were more 
gifted and tactful ; their upbringing and daily lives brought 
them into closer relations with natural and human affairs 
than the parlour moralists obtained, and gave them a 
lighter touch. 

As realists in the world of children, they still make 
their appeal, for in that world values are not fundamentally 
chan by a century’s interval. Modern educational 
theorists often fail to reckon on “the incurably meta- 

hysical character of a child’s mind,” and on children’s 
undless capacity for accepting the unfamiliar with 
unconscious ease. To them a snuff-taking grandmother, 
a coach as transport, or a school where a troublesome 
pupil was shamed by a fool’s-cap or a hideous mask, and 
put to stand on a form—all these take their place in a plane 
that includes, and mingles, the imaginary and the historical 
with ordinary occurrences. 

The Taylors’ minor art sprang from their real love of 
children; no mere emotion, but involving a sense of 
es samy towards those for whom they wrote. Ann 
and Jane did not share those visions of childhood as a 
state of “ angel-infancy ” that inspired Henry Vaughan and 
Traherne to tender awe. They regarded children as embryo 
men and women, to be amused at that stage, but, more 
importantly, taught and trained for maturity. The new 
cult of self-expression and self-determination for the yo 
would have seemed to them both fantastic and wicked. 
And, after all, it would be difficult to prove that their 
way of education failed to produce fruits of character 
unsurpassed in our far less regulated days. 
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Notes from the Cellar © 


THE Artic 1s no longer the sanctuary to which we 
could retire for inspiration and meditation. The Mistress 
of the House will not permit its use. It is strictly verboten. 
All the old issues of THE JuNrior BookKsHELF have been 
hauled downstairs; they are doing, or at least ate in a 
position to do, useful service as protection against blast 
and splinters. The cellar is now the sanctum, as it is 
also the funk-hole, and we have *ecourse to it often enough. 
Not so romantic perhaps as a small room sous les toits, 
but infinitely more conducive to peace of mind in these 
hectic days. 


We have had a letter from The Horn Book informing 
us that as a gesture of good-will from New England to 
Old England British subscribers will receive theit copies 
free of all charge duting the war. We are sure that all our 
readers will wish us to tell the proprietors of the Horn 
Book how deeply we appreciate such a gesture. In this 
country’s hard struggle such tokens of good-will affect 
us more profoundly than the well-wisher can realize. 

For the information of those of our readers who are 
not acquainted with Te Horn Book we may say that it does 
for American children’s books what THE JUNIOR Boox- 
SHELF is trying to do in this country. It has been doing it 
with inspiring zeal for sixteen years, and is a household 
word in all American Public Libraries. 


The article by Walter Crane in this number appeared 
in The Imprint, a magazine of typographical interest 
that appeared in 1913. We felt that Walter Crane was 
still of interest to all who have the cause of good books 
for children at heart, and that the article would bear 
reptinting. Unfortunately all our efforts to make contact 
with whoever owns the copyright of the article have 
failed despite a good deal of correspondence. Once we 
thought we were on the trail but it proved to be a false 
scent. Should this reprint of the atticle come to the notice 
of the holder of the copyright we shall be grateful if he will 
communicate with us. 
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THE recently published report on the Municipal 
Library System of London and the Home Counties, 
1939, contains some details of the work in Children’s 
Libraries. Statistics alone are nevet of great value in ~ 
assessing the quality of work done, but in addition to 
such statistics this report makes mention of certain points 
which may serve as lines between which one may read and 
form some idea of what is going on in the Home Counties. 
One cannot, however, obtain any idea of the quality of the 
book stock. 


It would seem that there are 102 authorities. In only 
twelve are special qualifications required for children’s 
work other than “previous -experience and library 
qualifications,” and that amusing desideratum which 
covers such a multitude of sins, “ aptitude for the work.” 
But then where is the aspiring assistant to obtain special 
qualifications short of spending a few months or even 
years in America ? 


Less than half the 102 authorities employ a special 
staff for the children’s room. 


Extension work, primarily undertaken, we imagine, 


with a view to retaining the interest of the childten and so 
preventing their drifting away from books to other 
attractions in the outside world, is varied and undoubtedly 
useful if it is co-ordinated with the book stock. An 
Annual Parents’ Evening is mentioned. This offers possi- 
bilities for far more intimate work among parents and 
could be made, quite legitimately, a much more frequent 
feature. There are Story Hours but no mention is made 
of Picture Hours and there is surely a need for periods 
set aside for the enjoyment of the illustrations of fine 
children’s picture books (and there is now a good selection 
available in this country) as well as the story content. 


The thorny question of the relation of the Public 
Library to the School has not yet been solved, and methods 
of co-operation are by no means uniform. Only two 
libraries apparently have conferences with head teachers, 
and these only “ occasionally.” Teachers are represented 
on the committees of only six libraties. 


, 
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The intermediate department, the most’ difficult of 
all library work, is apparently being neglected, presumably 
the line of least resistance. Only ten libraties are making 
any attempt at all to deal with this problem and two only 
have a separate department. 


These points to which we have drawn attention do 
not mean that no progress is being made in the field of 
children’s library work. Quite the contrary is the case. 
Now, of coutse, all libraries in the Home Counties are 
working under tremendous difficulties. One children’s 
librarian writing to us recently said: “‘ We are surrounded 
by bombs, exploded and otherwise, and houses about us 
ate in ruins. But we are carrying on, and . . . we intend 
to carry on.” That is the spirit. If progress continues to 
be made that will be magnificent. If we can metely “ take 
the strain ” until better times atrive we shall have accom- 
plished a great deal. 


We tegret that there are no illustrations in the present 
number of THE Junior BooxsHELF. That is due to a 
variety of causes. Since we feel that illustrations in children’s 
books are almost as important as the text we shall hope to 
have reproductions from many of the autumn’s productions 
in our next issue. 











BOOKBINDING IN WARTIME 


We beg to announce to our many clients that our Bindery 
will continue to operate as before—we have made elaborate 
arrangements to carry on, and to give Librarians the same 
workmanship as hitherto. Books at our bindery are 
particularly safe from War risks. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LIMITED 


PORTWAY, BATH 
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ELEANOR AND HERBERT FARJEON 


6s. net. 


‘Very light, bright general entertainment 
for when the crashes are a bit near, is a new 
edition of Herbert and Eleanor Farjeon’s 
Kings and Queens ; our monarchs put poeti- 
cally and wittily into their places, and 
illustrated riotously in colour by Rosalind 
Thornycroft.’—Lorna Lewis. 


‘ Brilliantly done. The verses are witty and 
very gay and the illustrations supetb.’ 
—Noel Coward. 
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The New Books 


Arxrnson, M. E. Going Gangster. Illus. i Harold 
Jones. 267 pp. 8x54. Lane. : 7/6 


The Locketts, as all who are acquainted with their previous 
exploits know, are the kind of people to whom adventures 
always come running. Miss Atkinson has great gifts as a story- 
writer. Each of her chapters reads like an instalment of a serial, 
finishing on a high note of expectation that carries the reader 
——s on. She creates thrilling incident, holding the reader 

-bound in the most extraordinarily hair-raising develop- 
psn yet the climax always merges into some perfectly sane and 
ordinaty outcome that is natural and obvious. However obvious 
the outcome may be the reader never feels that he has been let 
down. Of this type of story Miss Atkinson is a master. 


Bates, H. E. The Seasons and the Gardener. Illus. 


by C. F. Tunnicliffe. 69 pp. 9 x - asia 
Press ‘ 6/- 


This very ‘aiialiai produced book is a companion volume 
to The Seasons and the Farmer, which was so deservedly successful 
last year. Mr. Bates is well-known to adult readers and his 
name on the title-page will raise expectations of good work. 
Good work it will be found to be. It is sufficiently practical and 
at the same time has a charm and an atmosphere that is delight- 
fully attuned to its subject. Mr. Tunnicliffe’s illustrations are 
equally delightful and appropriate, the cover picture being 
particularly alluring. 


Bates, L. V. Le#’s Go saan Illus. 244 pp. 
8X 5}. Nelson . , . ss 4/- 


The Nelsonian Library includes a number of useful books 
on how to do things, and Le#’s Go Fishing will have its following 
among readers of fourteen and upwards. Their elders, too, 
will find it of value. Its subject is simplified as far as is possible 
but without the least attempt to write down to its special audience. 


Trout, coarse and sea fishing are dealt with and the book is well 
illustrated. 





BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


Story Books 


QUETZAL QUEST. By Victor v. Hagen and 
Quail Hawkins. Foreword by Julian Huxley. 
IIlustrated. 6/- net. 

THE SHIP AGROUND. By C. Fox Smith. 
Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges. 6/- net. 

PEG-LEG AND THE INVADERS. By Peter 
Dawlish. 4/- net. 

PEG-LEG SWEEPS THE SEAS. By Peter 
Dawlish. 4/- net. 

THE ENGINEER-CORPORAL. By C. Hamilton 
Ellis. 4/- net. 

LOST MEN IN THE GRASS. By Alan Griff. 

4/- net. 


Informative Books 


THE YOUNG COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK. 

By E. C. R. Hadfield and C. Hamilton Ellis. 

4/6 net. 

MILITARY SCIENCE TO-DAY. By Lieut.- 

Colonel Donald Portway, R.E. 4/6 net. 
THE POLICE AND CRIME DETECTION 

TO-DAY. By Reginald Morrish. 4/6 net. 


Picture Books 


THE 500 HATS OF BARTHOLOMEW 
CUBBINS. Written and illustrated by Dr. 
Seuss. 6/— net. 

POMPEY: WAS A PENGUIN. By T. W. 
Bagshawe. Pictures by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 

4/6 net. 

MACHINES, Descriptive Notes by Brian Reed. 

Pictures by Lewis Lupton. 4/6 net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Bortston, H. D. Swe Barton—Senior Nurse. 
Illus. 224 pp. 8x54. Lane . . . 7/6 


This is a sequel to Swe Barton—Student Nurse, in which 
the author introduced a sensible and charming young American 
heroine. Sue’s experiences of hospital life are continued in a 
most interesting narrative, which not only makes a good story, 
but gives an insight into the work of a great hospital. 

This book is well recommended for older girls. 


BruxNeR, M. Lefters to a Musical Boy. Illus. 
176 pp. 745. Oxford. ; 7/6 


The Oxford imprint rarely disappoints with a “book on 
mysic, and Letters to a Musical Boy tully justifies expectation. 
How young a boy the author had in mind is not easy to discover ; 
the reviewer wishes that he could have been given such a 
book at sixteen. But there is no upper limit to the age for 
enjoying the book. All fields and periods are covered. Mr. 
Bruxner grinds no particular axe, but rather whets the edge of all 
appetites. The book is scattered with illuminating and often 
pungent remarks, and he knows, for example, all there is to 
be known about teachers of music! Miss Greg’s woodcuts of 
instruments fit the book far better than the shiniest of half- 
tones and the appendices are just long enough. 


CorreLL, H. V. Klondike Gold. Mus. by eet 
Sperry. 308 pp. 84x54. Faber . ‘ 7/6 


The success of this story is assured. It was my wal fortune 

to read it a year ago in the American edition, and I watched 

_a whole family, from a ten-year-old to her grandmother of 

seventy-two. They were all absorbed, as I was, and if the women 
and girls react to it so wholeheattedly what of the boys ? 

For it is a boy’s book and a boy is the hero. He is real, 
courageous and faces the tremendous trials of the gold rush as 
well as any older man. The background, carefully pieced 
together from much research among contemporary records and 
from conversations with men who made the trip, is as true as 
may be. Undoubtedly a book to be recommended for boys of 
twelve and upwards. 


ENGLEFIELD, C. Jeremy Jack. (lus. by the author. 
41 pp. 75. Boards. Murray . 2/- 
A little story about a young | hare who learned, ohne a process 
of trial and error, that, after all, “ to run swiftly as leaves before a 
March wind *. was the -best ‘thing a young hare could learn 
to do. .A pleasant addition to Miss Englefield’s little stories 
with her usual delightful woodcuts. 








New Routledge Juveniles 


Two Sailors and Their Journey Round 
Cape Horn 


By WARWICK M. TOMPKINS. Cr. 8vo. Illus. 6s. net. 
A tale of true adventure on a six-months’ sailing cruise 
from the Eastern American seaboard round Cape Horn to 
San Francisco. This exciting story centred around two 
very youthful sailors has a further appeal in the sea lore 
which is imparted both through the descriptions of the 
voyage and the yarns of the sailors. 


Pearl Island 


By MARJORIE McNAB. Cr. 8vo. Illus. 6s. net. 
Three children are shipwrecked on a South Sea island 
on their way to school in New Zealand. They make 
friends with the natives and share their adventures against 
a pirate gang before their eventual rescue by the Captain 
of the foundered vessel. 


Family Afloat 


By AUBREY DE SELINCOURT. Cr. 8vo. Illus. 6s. net. 
Two children escape in a yacht to France. In their trip 
they have many adventures, and the author visualizes 
scenes and characters so clearly that they appear to the 
reader solid and life-size. 


Mary Plain in Trouble 
By GWYNEDD RAE. Small Demy. Illus. 4s. net. 
More adventures and misdoings of the “‘ unusual bear.” 


and her cousins who have long been a favourite request 
feature in the B.B.C, Children’s Hour. 


Now available at 2s. 6d. net each. 
ALL MARY MARY PLAIN IN TOWN 
MOSTLY MARY MARY PLAIN ON HOLIDAY 


A TRIED FAVOURITE 


In and Out of Doors Cr. 8vo. Illus. 6s. net. 
By THE CLOUGH WILLIAMS ELLIS FAMILY. 
A book for all young people at all times. 





A list of Routledge’s Modern Junior Library 
each 4s. net available on request. 


George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 68-74, Carter Lane, London, E.C4 
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GrBeErT, W., and SHACKLETON, K. Arctic Pilot. 
Illus. 256 pp. 8X5}. Nelson. , , 7/6 


Commercial aviation is overshadowed just now, but Walter 
Gilbert, who learned his cratt in the last Great War, tellsa 
story that should inspire any youngster. It is, in brief, the 
story of commercial flying in the far north of Canada. The life 
of a Northern pilot involves hardships and dangers, and 
calls for endurance, persistence and ingenuity of a very high 
order. The author’s story is of his own experiences, but he has 
woven the experience of his co-pilots so that a broad picture of 
the whole fascinating job is successfully given. A most useful. 
addition to the intermediate library. 


GrirF, A. Lost Men in the Grass. Illus. by Eric 
Newton. 192 pp. 745}. Oxford . ‘ 4/- 


This is a scientific fantasy not for the nervous child. It 
describes the adventures of three men who, through injecting 
themselves with a serum which is meant to combat disease, 
shrink to a hundredth part their normal size, and have to struggle 
for existence amidst the jungle of giant grass, infested with 
insects which have become monsters. 

Older boys who like this sort of book will find it exciting, 
but it is not suitable for younger children. 


Hamitton, E. iad Illus. 202 pp. 84} x6}. 
Lane ; ; ; : ; i 7/6 


A story, with a particular appeal to children interested in 
horses, of the adventures of a chestnut Connemara pony. The 
telling of an animal story in the first person often gives it an air of 
unreality and this is no exception. There is a good deal about the 
care and grooming of horses, cub-hunting, and the countryside, 


and, though the book will not —_ to all children, it is good 
of its kind. 


KrppELt-Monrog, J. His Little Black Waistcoat 
to China. Mlus. by the author. 46 PP- I 1 x 8, 
boards. Longmans . 6/- 


The largest picture book published last year was In His 
Little Black Waistcoat. It was also about the best of the year. 
Now comes a companion to it. The little Panda and his friend 
Boy set off with Yak’s son to find the Emperor and meet alarming 
and pleasant adventures on the way. But, alas! the publishers 
have decided, perhaps for reasons of economy, to make this new 





FABER books for the Young 





The Adventures of Sam Pig 
ALISON UTTLEY. Illustrated. 6s. 
The intrepid traveller, Sam Pig, hero of Tales of the Four Pigs and Brock 
the Badger, goes on further adventures in wood and field. There are twelve 
stories, and several of them have been broadcast in the Children’s Hour, 
where Sam Pig is a great favourite. 


Children’s Pie 
Edited by MORLEY ADAMS. Illustrated. 5s. 


Stories, puzzles, pictures to paint, jokes—an inexhaustible mine of fun and 
entertainment for all. 


Chi-Lo the Admiral 
R. J. McGREGOR. Illustrated. 6s. 


Chi-Lo was born in a boat and adventures for him began almost before 
he could walk. This tale of an Eastern river and city has an unusual 
plot and setting, and is full of daring deeds and plenty of laughter. 


Klondike Gold 
HUBERT V. CORYELL. Iilustrated. 7s. 6d. 
This is a grand adventure story for boys written from a boy’s point of 
view—there are adventures galore to suit all tastes : gold, glaciers, Eskimos, 
furs, woodcraft, shipwrecks, gambling, bad men of the frontier, and, above 
all, the story of one of the finest dogs a boy ever had. 


Red Letter Holiday 
VIRGINIA PYE. Illustrated by GWEN RAVERAT. About 6s. 
Mrs. Pye—who is a sister of Margaret Kennedy—has written a really 
first-rate story for children from 10 or so onwards, and their parents. 
The red-letter holiday begins in Cornwall, and Mrs. Raverat’s illus- 
trations are exactly right. 


Franz Schubert and His Merry Friends 
WHEELER and DEUCHER. Illustrated. 6s. 
A new book in the famous series The Great Musicians, which already includes 
the following titles: Mozart, Sebastian Bach and Joseph Haydn. 


Children’s Puzzle Book 
Edited by MORLEY ADAMS. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
This is the only children’s puzzle book yet produced. It comes at a time 
when such a work is specially needed and Morley Adams is sufficient 
guarantee of its quality. 
Five Silly Anglers 
LEWITT and HIM. Illustrated. About 5s. 


A new and delightful book for children by the inimitable illustrators 
of “= _— successful book Locomotive. Published by the Minerva Publishing 


Co., 
books by HUGH HEATON 
Albert the Camel’s Son 


The exciting adventures of a camel with a very active mind, excitingly 
pictured in colour. 2s. 6d. 
Madam Hen and Little Horace 
A story, in verse, of a hen who hatches out a duckling. The pictures are 
delightful. 2s. 6d. 
Professor Porky 

The story of a wise and portly porcupine who undertook 
with the aid of his family, brought the rogue to justice. Exceedngly wel +. 
pictured. 6d 








24 Russell Square FABER London, W.C.! 
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book very much smaller than its forerunner, with the result 
that the pictures, which need space to do them justice, are very 
cramped. They have all the charm and decorative value of 


those in the earlier book and the story, though slight, is quite 
pleasing. 


McGreoor, R. J. Chi-Lo the Admiral. Illus. by 
I. Hawkins. 189 pp. 845}. Faber . R 6/- 


The secret of an assured success tor this book lies in a 
very unusual plot and setting and a boy hero possessing many 
attributes which spell heroism both to child and adult. 

Chi-Lo caught so marvellous a fish that the King made 
him Admiral ot the Fishing Fleet. This, however, Chi-Lo 
found to be an empty title unless he had money to buy his 
uniform and to satisty the cupidity of the Lord Chamberlain. 
Chi-Lo was no ordinary boy, and he showed himself full of 
resource, originality, courage, and filial devotion. The story 
has many breath-taking moments and much laughter. It is 


worthy of a prominent place on all library shelves for readers of 
nine to fourteen. 


McNas, M. Pearl Island. Illus.. 240 pp. 745. 
Routledge : 


This story of four eneiidilid children, cast away on an 
island in the South Seas, has the particular quality of giving a 


natural and realistic picture of Polynesian native life, without the 
story suffering in any way. 

The children’s efforts to find food and shelter, their 
encounters with the natives of the island, and their final rescue, 
make an interesting and sometimes exciting story. Most children 
of about eleven and over should like it. 


MorrisH, R. The Police and Crime Detection villas 
Illus. 159 pp. 9x54. Oxford . : 4/6 


This is the latest addition to the Pageant of —_ Series. 
The C.I.D. is a romantic and mysterious idea. In practice its 
job is a carefully organized, closely documented piece of business. 
Its results are brought about by this businesslike method of 
working combined with long and careful training of the mind in 
cool, logical thought. But of late years science has played a 
more and more important part. 

This book, which is for the layman, is devoted partly to the 
methods of detection other than scientific (except for the all- 
important science of psychology) and the businesslike side, for 
example, classification of criminals, use of wireless and photo- 
graphs, statements and police reports and the like. 

The second part shows how various forms of science have 
been called to the aid of the detective. Every conceivable type 


of crime calls for scientific help. Numerous photographs help 
the text. 





CARAVAN 
ISLAND 


E. H. Young 
A long and delightful story that will 
charm readers of al] ages, and 
especially the large and enthusiastic 
public which awaits a new book by 
the author of William, Miss Mole, 
etc. With line illustrations by H. J. 
Haley. 75. 6d. net. 


SILVER EAGLE 
CARRIES ON 


Primrose Cumming 


Like its predecessor The Silver Eagle 
Riding School this book is full ofincident 
and excitement in which horses and 


humans are handled with equal sympathy and under- 


standing. 


TWENTY ANIMAL 


STORIES 

Edited by Cyril Swinson 
With eight full-page illustrations, 
four in colour. 45. net. 
Written with genuine understanding 
of animal life by such well-known 
authors as Allen W. Seaby, K. F. 
Barker, Peter Shaw Baker, C. M. 
Enriquez, etc. 


SLIMT AIL’S 
FRIENDS 


Mary Chell 


Illustrated by Cecil G. Trew. 


6s. met. 


TWENTY SCOTTISH 
TALES and LEGENDS 
Edited by Cyril Swinson 
With eight plates in colour. 45. net. 


A rich and varied collection of tales 
to suit every mood and fancy, from 
eerie Celtic myths and legends to 
stories of Border raids and the ’45 
Rebellion. 


A fourth book in the history of this famous 
mouse family. Colour frontispiece and man 


line drawings. 


Slimtails, Merry Slimtails. 


Uniform with Slimtails, More 
25. 6d. net. 


THE YOUNG SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


THE YOUNG SHOT 


N. M. Sedgwick 


The author is the well-known editor of The Shooting Times, and no one 


could be better equip 


ped to introduce a beginner to the shot-gun and 


its uses. He deals with every form of rough shooting, and his book 
is acceptable by adults no less than to adolescents. With sixteen plates 


from photographs and several line iJlustrations. 


75. 6d. net. 


Previously published: THE YOUNG ANGLER by W. Carter Platts 
THE YOUNG HORSEMAN by Wm. Fawcett 


A new and comprebensive list of BOOKS FOR THE TEENS is available from 
A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, Soho Sq., LONDON, W.1 
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NEEDHAM, V. The Emerald Crown. Illus. by A. 
Bullen ; ‘ , . Collins. 6/- 


In this Ruritanian ne the authoress contrives to give 
freshness and vigour to a theme which in adult fiction at least 
is well worn. Readers will follow with mounting excitement the 
adventures of the hero and heroine. In spite of its Ruritanian 
setting the handling of the story is satisfyingly modern. The 
characterization is good. Readers of eleven upwards who 
remember this author’s earlier story, The Black Riders, will know 
what to expect and will not be disappointed. 


Oman, C. Baltic Spy. 183 pp. 73X5. Pitman. 3/6 

There seems little of the traditional spy in the mild and 
amiable Father Robertson. Yet the author tells us that the 
story is true and the events in it authentic. Father Robertson 
was a British Secret Agent during the Napoleonic wats. As a 
historical novel the story is well told, and the period well defined. 
Readers who choose the book because of its title may not find 
the tempo and style to their liking. For boys and girls of eleven 
upwards. 





Ritson, Lapy K. Chips the Alsatian. 94 pp. 
Cory, H. Uncle Peter. 90 pp. 
Henry C. W. Domini the Golden. 89 pp. 


Parmer, R. Rafa, the Wood Ant. 93 pp. 
Each 9x6. Nelson . ; , , 3/6 


These four books are additions to the Animals All Series. 
They aim at presenting wild and domestic animals in their 
everyday lives and are suited to children of approximately ten 
years of age. Rufa is a wood ant, Domini a golden plover, 
Uncle Peter the author’s black cat, and Chips an Alsatian. They 
are all satisfactory and useful books, though without much 
individuality, are pleasantly illustrated in black and white, and 
are attractive in format. 






SEREDY, K. The Singing Tree. Mlus. by the author. 

247 pp. 8x6. Harrap . ‘ , 7/6 

This book, a sequel to The Good Master, will be ae 

. by a very large ‘public. Its beauty of illustration and production 

is of the same high quality as its predecessor and the story 

contains the same human qualities that were responsible for the 
earlier book’s. success. 

It is concerned with deeper human emotions, hopes and 
fears. The two children, Kate and Janczi, have responsibilities 
thrown on their shoulders when the Good Master goes to the 

war (1914-1918). Janczi becomes the Young Master and the 





A New Book by 
ENID BLYTON 


The Secret of 
Spiggy Holes 


T/lustrated. 4s. 6d. net 


A sequel to The Secret Island, 
with the same children as 
the main characters. 


Also by Enid Blyton 
The 
Secret Island 


Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net 


We have sufficient confidence 
in this book to reprint 5,000 
copies. Does it need any 
other advertisement ? 


Lady Arabella’s 
Birthday Party 


By Margaret and Mary Baker 
Illustrated in silhouette 


4s. net 
“ Both text and pictures are up to 
the best standard of the Baker 
books. ..the silhouettes are parti- 


cularly ee or Bookshelf 
‘unior shelf. 


Cue for Treason 


G. TREASE 
T/lustrated. ss. net 


A story of the outwitting of 
Fifth Column activities in 
Elizabethan England. 


BASIL BLACK WELL 
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irrepressible Kate assumes new dignity and seriousness in her 
pre-occupation with chicken rearing. Old Arpad remains and 
there is an appealing picture of Old Moses, the Jewish 
storekeeper, who shows remarkable fortitude and philosophy 
when he is called upon to bear tragic losses. Russian prisoners 
come to work on the farm and little German children from 
industrial cities come to recover from the horrors of slow starva- 
tion that the war had brought upon them. 

The book has a propaganda value; propaganda for peace 
between nations and between races. I believe it was published 
in America before the outbreak of the present war, but, appearing 
here at the present time, it is like a voice crying in the wilderness. 
But children are not cynics and have no sense of bitterness. 
They will welcome the book for the story and its bearing on 
present events may give them cause to wonder and to think. 


SmirH, C, F. The Ship Aground. Illus. by C. W. 
Hodges. 221 pp. 835}. Oxford. ‘ 6/- 

Pirates, buried treasure, the pageant of the sea, the romance 
of the old days of sail and the life of the quayside—these are 
still the very stuff of romance to young minds, and here they 
form the pattern of a stirring and finely written tale of the sea, 
in the true “‘ Treasure Island ” tradition. 

The story, which is set in the eighteenth century, is told 
by Barty Dale, a boy who lives at the inn at Wapping, called 
“ The Ship Aground.” He hankers after a life at sea and one day 
finds himself kidnapped and aboard the Rose in Bloom. There 
he befriends an old sailor called Antigua Bill, who tells him of 
buried treasure, the loot of Captain Crossbones the buccaneer. 
There is a mutiny and a fire at sea, and at last Barty finds himself 
eluding the mutineers, his enemies, also after the treasure, 
amidst the rocky grandeur of Desolation Island. 

Miss Fox Smith, who knows the sea so well, has produced 
a children’s book well out of the common rut, written with 
excellent descriptive power and with well sustained excitement. 


WHEELER, O., and DeucHer, S. Franz Schubert 

and his Merry Friends. Ulus. by M. Greenwalt. 
124 pp. 9$X74. Faber. ; ' ‘ 6/- 
The day has not yet come when a book on music can be 
sent out with a packet of folding gramophone records. The 
authoresses of Franz Schubert have done what they can by inter- 
spersing their book with piano score examples of little Franz’s 
simpler songs and dances and with themes from longer works. 
The language in which this story of Schubert’s boyhood is 
told is fitting to rather young children who only exceptionally 
will be able to play the extracts. Nevertheless, with the help 


of a sympathetic player, a child should become very interested 
in this most lovable of composers. 








for those 
who want thrills ! 








WRONG FOOT FOREMOST 


by L. A. G. Strong 


L. A. G. Strong’s many admirers will like this new exciting and unusual 
story of the amalgamation of two schools and what their members make of 
each other. The author knows who he’s writing for (he’s been a school- 
master), and this is a school story that will stand the keenest criticism 
from school-going readers ! 3s. 6d. net. 


BALTIC SPY 


by Carola Oman 


A thrilling story about a British spy during the 
Napoleonic Wars, but telling of events amazingly similar 
to those of 1940! The spy works mainly in the Baltic 
countries, but his adventures take him all over Central 
Europe, and he only narrowly escapes from the enemy 

3s. 6d. net 








THE 


SEASONS anp THE Twelve Years of 
GARDENER Children’s 


by H. E. BATES. 6s. net 
-1 Companion Volume to Books 


THE 


SEASONS anbD THE I by 
FARMER J. G. FARADAY 


by F. FRASER DARLING 6s net 


Written in the first place for A selection of the best 
Mr. Bates’ own children, about : 

his own garden, this book, books for children 
which is an appreciation of the published during the 
pleasures of gardening through- years 1926 to 1937 
out the year, should appeal to 
all children who have gardens 
of their own, and in particular " 2s. net 
to those who enjoyed Dr. Fraser 155 PP 
Darling’s book. The illustra- 


tions are again by Mr. C. F. 
—.” COMBRIDGE 


Cambridge University Press 




















